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Z^JTRODUCTION 



This report covers the 197^1975 extension of.the ESEA Title VII Mlwaukee 
Bilingual Education Program which began as, a five-year project in Septeiaber 
1969* The program was initiated .to develop^a bilingual curriculum. for schools 
with Spanish-American populations* Peder^ legislation, which supports the 
Milwaukee program, was designed to meet the special needs of children vrtio have 
limited English proficiency and who cfome from environments vdiere the .dominant 



language is other tiian English. I^ri order for Spanish-ba^jkgrouhd children to 
become more broadly-educated ad:!^ts, they most be afforded educational oppor- 
txmities at least equal to thc/se "available to other children. Bilingual educa- 
tion v/as and is considered ^ be a basic and essential framework to provide 
th^se opportunities. 



. , The I4ilwaukee Bill/gual Program expanded over time, supported by^ ESEA 
Titles I and VII and'the Mil^axi^ee Public Schools. During the 1974-1975 school 
year, the Mlwaukeyfe Bilingual Education Program served a total of 1,212 students 

(644 elementary ind 568 secondary pupils) at 15 schools. Of these, 676 students 

/ ' ' * * 

were in Title VTI funded classes at fdii^ schools: Vieau Elementary School, 

Kosciuszko Jyhior HighHoliool, Lincoln Junior-Senior High School, and South * 
^Division Vaj^ School. This report focuses only upon the Title VTI program com- 
ponents ij4 these schodlq. 



Thof first Spanish-speaking families to come to Milwaukee in sizeable numbers 
were Mexicans who were attracted by the availability of factory and foundry jobs 



\ 

aft^r the first World War. They settled priJnarily on the south of an industrial 
vall-ey bisectin^j the downtown area, A secortti inmigration of Spanish^speaking 
families to miwaukee came after World^^^^Tl^Vwith the' migration of Puerto 
.Ricans seeking indus^trial employment. .They established themselves north of the 
valley. Subsequently, members of both, groups continued to^^come to Milwaukee to 
be joined by Mexican-Americans from the southwest who stayed to seek employment 
following migrant work onVisconsin farros' and XhJbans who emigrated following 
the revolution in their country, / 

However, these previously established settlement patterns no 16nger exist 
although the greater part of the Hispanic population lives on the near south 
and north sides of the city. Spanish-Americans^ just as the other ethnic groups 
who preceded them, are increasingly (dispersing throughout the entire Milwaukee 
metropolitan area. 

> 

V/hile the dispersal of Spauiish-Ara'ericans to some extent indicates integra- 
tion 2nto the community at large,' there co-exists a feeling of ethnicity, of 
identification by national groups and with all Spanish-Americans in general. 
This feeling of ethnicity and identification has been growing steadily over the 
past few years with the result that Spanish-speaking families who previously 
might have subscribed to the. "melting pot" theory have instead come to prize 
more highly those qualities which make them ^"unique. Many Spanish-Americans 
believe that one can enter int^O the United States mainstream seeking out the 
social, cultural, educational, and economic aspects which are useful and perti- 
nent while maintaining their unique heritage. This desire to retain- cultural 
and linguistic identities has been instrumental in the implementation of a 
^y^bilingual/bl cultural education program and haa also helped affect its acceptance 
and support by the Spanish-American boimiunity. 



Program Goals 

The concerns of the school and of the "community were the basis of the 

educational goals egi^ablished for the program listed b*elow: 

1. Tq develop a bilingual readiness in Spanish- speakiiig and^English- 
speaking children 



2, ' To stimulate Spanish-spe^lking children to^under^tand an^ communicate 
iri 'English 
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3. To cultivate in Spanish-speaiking pupils a pride in their native lang- 
uage and culture and a more positive self-image as they make the 
transition to another culture and -language ^ 

4, ' To enable Spanish- speaking and English-speaking pupils, 'by the end of 

Grade 6, to achieve such general proficiency that they can pursue 
, their studies with about eq\ial ease in English and- Spanish , 

5» To promote in the English-speaking children a personal awareness and 
"Respect for. the -cultural' values of the Spanish-speaking people 

d. To motivate English-speaking children to^ communicate in Spanish and 
"to .develop the skills to do so ' ' ' . • 

?. To enable' English-speaking pupils to achieve sufficient skills in 

Spanish so that, at the end of Grade 6, they 5d.ll have attained Level 1 
proficiency (the amount of learning that takes place in one year of 
hi^ school instruction in Spanish)' 

8. To ^nable the pupils in the. above classes to progress in school with 
> ' minimal retention so that,, by the end of Gra.de 6, they will reach 
grade-level achievement^ in all their subjects • 

9» To promote mutual understanding and respect between the Spanish- 

spealdng pupils and the English-speatking pupils through interaction as 
. 'they help with each other's language 

10. To increase the Spanish- speaking pupil's self-concept and pride in his 
0 own cuitiaral background, at the same time- he is learning to appreciate 

and esteem a new culture 

11. To foster in the^ English-speaking pupils an appreciation of the contri- 
. ' butions of the Spanish-speaking pupils 

12. To increase the newly-arrived Spanish-speaking pupil's confidence by 
providing him with a content course vAiich he can inmedlately under- 
stand ' < , 
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15. To motivate parents to be.iomp more involved in the' educatronal process 
and to become more aware of boninuni cation channels that 'exist between 
home and school (especially through members of the Advisory Conroittee 
. .and the Bilingual Student Advisor) 

1^. To help teachers, principals, and counselors bett^ understand and' ^ 
• ^ appreciate their Spanish-speaking pupils' potential and their cultural 
background 

>- ^ ' ^- 

These goals were, in tuiji, made more explicit dnd refined by program'and super- 

.visory staff to "become objectives* for e^ch class and subject taught bilingually. 

In the Milwaukee program, biculturalism was part of bilingual education for 
the purpose of reinforcing the Spanish-background student's pride in his heri- 
-tage and enhancing his self-ijjiage. Various aspects of Hispano-American culture 
were explored, both in forma| class situati,ons and in extra-curricular projects, 
at the elementary as well' as the secondary level. These included. music, ■ 
dancing, art, and litetature; folklore, food, and tradij^ons; and historically- ^ ' 
important people and events. 

The total bilingual program had three main components. They were an elemen- 
tary program, a secondary school program, and inservice training for staff. The 
report which follows describes each of these programs along with th& specific 
objectives and the ^findings on which the evaluation- was based* 
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H£MENTARY SCHOOL PRO(aiAM 



. Instractional Program ^ 

Vieau Elementary School, which had Title VII funded bilingual fifth and 
' sixth grades during the 197^1975 school year, has had a,/ bilingual program 
sihce' 1969, the- year of the. program* s inception in Milw^ikee* The program was 
started at the kindergarten and lower primary level. Subsequently, one grade 
' level was added each year so that, by the end of the 1'9fr^^-1975 academic .year, 
Vieau had bilingual grades from kindergarten through tne sixth grade, A 

J' { 

bilingual seventh grade will be, added in the 1975- 197a school ypar. 

The primary/elementary curriculijm^4nr-the Vieau Bilingual Program ,wsts baeed 



^on regular Milwaukee Publici? Schools guidelines. Ifowe^fer, instruction was 

' If 
modified to the extent that all subject matter was presented in both English 

and. Spanish: Also Hispano-American culture material was used, beginning at the 

kindergarten level* Al through both English and Spa3i!Lsi)L4were iised as*. media of 



iiistruction^ whichever w^s the child's native ],angaage jwas u^ed in intial 
teaching situations* The ^cond language, was' inti^oduced ^^dually on an oral 
basid when the child entered the program at any one' of the /grade levels^"^ At 
all grade levels, each language was'^used as a biddg^ to ie^m the other, with 
..biSingualism- as the ultimate goal. ^ / . ' 
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In addition to teachers and aides, the bilingual program staff atjjieau ^ 
,includela a reading resoul»ce teache^^^o taught Enjglish language. Aii^ newljr- 




anlved and Spanisj^i-do^nant pupils and a bilingual resource teacher who 
focused-on TjurirLcuixmr devel-opnreg*, airsl¥tga~te^clieips xn iris"trucii6nal teph- 
niques, and. in^intzanied a bilingual, materials resource «eiiters ' '^'!' ' > 



Pupil Characteristics 

Enrollment 'in the Bilingu/l Program was optional. Pare^^of both Spanish- 
American and Anglo-Aaerican ilemehtary students could enroll their children 
However, priority was giv^ to Spsiiish-mbnolingilal students. • ' . 

r - 1. ' ^- . ■ . ^ - ■ 

In the fifth an^, s^h grades, this two grades fui^ded by Title VII, Spanish- 
speaking studentg' constituted the larger part Of' the class enroUmerit as shown 
in Tables 1 and^. , . ^ x ' ' 



. TABLE 1 ' , - ? 

Language DominWe 
-of^Biiingual-^Program-5>upi-ls- 
Vieau School . 



•Lan^ag€i Dondnance 



^ . Grade^ 5 
Number Percent 
of Pupils of Class 



' Grade 6 



^ Number 
of Pupils 



Perceqit 
o-f Class 



Spanish Dominant 

Spanish Dominant and -Bilingu^ 

English Dominant 

English|Dominant ai^d Bilingual 

Coinpleiely Bilingual 

TOTAL CJlASS * 



10 
5 

2" •■ 
25 . 



12 
20 
20 
8 



12 
2 

'2 

.5 
2i^ 



5a 

.8 
•21 



TABLE 2 ' 

^: : EtTguc^'Background 

of Bilingual Program Pupils 

• * ^ Vieau School 



• ' Ethnic Background 
• * 


, Grade 5 . ' 
Number Percent 
of Pupils' of Class 


Grade 6 
Number . PSrcentt 
of Pupils 6f Class 


Mexican-American 






15 . 




Puef*t'o Rican 


9 








Anglclj American 


0 




. 2 


* J 
8 


Tptal Isatirj^ Population 


25 

> 




22 ; • 


" .92 


Total'Kon^'Latin Population 




' ' 0 ' 




8 


TOTAL CUss' 


■ -25' • 




24''^ 





/ .. 



Comparison Group 



^ ^" Most of the objectives refer to a comparison group/ This. group was com-'' 
priseo^' Of students at Vieau Ea.ementaiV School vrtio were als<5 in the £ifth and 

• ■ ' , ■ */ ■ : ■ ' ' ; 

sixth grades. However, -vdiile the majority were^Spaaaish-Ajnerican, all were 
English dominant or English monolingual; , » . 



Evaluation of Pirogram Objectives 



Objective 1; 



"Sixth-g??ade students who have had Spariilah Language ^Arts will have an 
averag^/ score e^ual to students in a national sample oti a standardized 
Foreign tanguafee Test (SpaiiishJ who havfe con5)lei:ed level one of a_ ' 
Spanish- * cours e • * , , / .V' 



Instrumentation * ♦ 

To determine, if Objective 1 had been met, *the Pims.leur Spanish Proficiency 
' Tests, first level, Pottti. A was chosen .to be afdminist^red to the bilingual^ sixth 



grade in May 1975.' AccoAiing to tl^e test mahuarl, the Pirasleur Spanish Profi- 



ciericy Tests^ were designed to measure >diat is currently being tau^t in Xirst 
and second level Spanish courses in the jiinior jand senior high school* 

Three of the Pimsleur Spaiiish Proficiency Tes^s were given: ^Speaking/\ ' 
Reading, and Writing, The reading and vnriting test of' each pupil >^as acored. 
and the proper percentile ranl^^and stanine Assigned. The speaking test does 
notv^ave percentile ranks, or stanines; instead, raw score ranges are classified 

V 

as either "good", "fair",, or "poor". The Pimsleur Spanish Pf-oficiency Tes.t was 
designed to evaluate the attainment of Level 1 objectives (linguistic under- 
standings)' of Anglo junior and senior high school students taking Spanish as a 
second language. These objectives are the basic language concepts -in ^both 
expression and cqntent stricture of the .language, regardless of the specific 
ciirriciilura or learning program.. ^ . \ ^ ^^J ^ ^ . 

Td"7test compreTiensiofr'abilTfy7™tRe^ I^guage TesF" 

(Spanish) -was also administered in May 1975. , It Wias chosen because it tests . 

■ ' \ ' ^ . ' ♦ 

aural comprehension without requiring the use of reading by .the Btudent^ ^ 

,this test, the basic approach was thew presentation of a stimulus sentence wliich . 

-was h^ai-d in the foreign language* The 'student's, task was to identify the one ■< 
• . • , ' ■ - , /» . - - , ' • A- 

i?icture^6f four wfiich illustrated the spoken sentence. * In this way, -Ife^ iijdi- \ ^ , 
' * * " ^ ' ' . ' » ' } . ' ' / 

cated his understanding of the sentence he heard. The stimulus sentences called 

for-? recognition of details in the piciures representing' elements in the conmon. 



r environment. . *^ ; ' 1' 

^ " . ' ' ' ' ' f 

^ • * ' Foldings . * " . ^ . . 

Tabl^^.3 presents data from testing in May 1975 with^the Pimsleur Spanish 
J ^.^oficien^^^ Tests. . Students ..in the progrm had avei»age..percentil.e yanks, of 85, 

Si.:-:--- :■ \. -.8. ,;• • V "''-^ ■ ■ ^ - 



♦ * 



V- ■ 



"and 92 in'readiiig, writing, and cooiprehejision, respectively. T}iis,-indi- 




( 



cates TKaET'the progr£(m"studexrts, on ffie aveagjg^i exf&eeaed^Efie average "of JEEe 
nalaonal standardization samqple bjr a vdde* maalgij/qn .each of the subtests • 



Student Perfoimance I' 
on the Pimsleur Proficiency Test (Spanish) 
, and Cooinon Concepts. Foreign Language Test 
Bilingual -GradiB 6, Vieau Sciool 





Test / - 


Nunier 

'of 
^ Pupils 


Mean 
JBaw 
Score 


"•PerQentile 
Bank 


SJ?anine 




. Pimsleur Reading Test 


22/ • 


. 20.8 


■ 85 - .- . 






Pimsleur Waritirig Test 


V22v 




■ • ■ 


7 • 


•* ' * 
7 


^ ' \ 
Conmon Concepts , Test ^ 

(Corapreheifeion) 


19 , 


75^6 


•f ■ 


■•.8. 



Nuqnber and Percent iluaplier and Percent 

* of Biose ' of ^Thbse 

. ScoiNBd as- "Good" , -Sc6red\as "Pair" 




^. 'ftSislexir. Sp^als^ 
lis — 



22 



9^ 



.Cong&asioil 



19. 



86,i^' 



The Obtained, high sclfievement was^ consistent with the .fact .that the,bilin« 



, 'gual sixth gradis at Vieau cpnj[;atined-<?n;^ pt^pils >dio Wezig Engli^ dominant, 
and "Qies'e^ have b^exi..an the proj^am sincfe its inception iti, Tfie .ranaining 





S- ■ ^ • 
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/ Objective 2 ? . * ' 

' , * • ' " . , \ ' 'V * 

^'!!^^^erage^or^^^ 

^core of the. comparison cla^sei on^a school. attitude questionnaire at 
each of the ^ade levels." ^ 

Instrumen tation ' ' * * ' 

Grades 5 an^.6 bilingual and comparison classes completed a School Attitude 
Questionn^re in torch '1975- This* questionnaire, intended for grades' four to 
six, was ayailable in both EnglisfiSand Spanish. Pdpils completed the instru- 
ment in the language they p?eferredT^ * ~~- ■ . S 

\ • • ^ ... 

Findings " , , - 

Table k presents data from^the School Attitude Questionnaire given in ' • 

Iferch 1975. The results "show that ihe averkge attitud? scDres are very similar 

between- ther^ilingual and ^parison jgfoups when both grades are considered 

-together. When the .clsSses are considered se^urately, the fifth-grade bilingSl 

<r, ' ■ .' ■• ■ . . 

. class scored higher than t he comparison 'class v^iereas this, rgsuit w as rever spri 



at the sixth-grade level. However, none of these differences are statistically 
signifi'cant at the .05 l^vel of. confidence (the differences very likely were' 
due to chance factors). * ■ * ' 



TABL^ 4 
-School Attitude Scores- 



BlTlTi gua l axid Conqpjarf^jOT^.Classea 
Grades 5 and 6 • 
Vieaa School, Marcl\ '1975- • 



- - - 


Iftimber^ ^ ^ 

of 

Pupils 


V 




Be'fcwsen. 
Meana 




Grade 5 

Bilingual Class 


•17 


112.9 


9.9 






Grade 5 • 
CoEop^rison Class 




104.7 


10.5 


' 8.2 


. 2.15 

• 


Grade 6 • 

Bildingual Class ^ r> 


- 23 . 


107.2 


-11.7 






Grade 6 

Comparison. Class 


12 


•tU.7 


6.9" 

c . 


.7.5 

N 


2.31 


Gradets .5 and 6 
BilinguSal Classes 


.Ho 


109.6^ 


11.2 


«. 


/ 


Gi-adea* 5 and 6. • # 
Cos^arison Classes - 


■ \26 


109.3 


iq;2 . 


• 




— ' — — ' — » : : ' : * ^ 



o 



" Conclusion 



A scor? of lOQ-ijS indicates a positive response to school envirohment# All 
groups averaged scores in* the positive ^ange* *. - * . 

. - - ' - . „^ , ^ , , ' 

Objective's / . V . . ' . ^. 

■ ^"Th^^avei^age score of the fl^^grade T>11,irg«'ftl class >dn. equal or , \ 

exceed iiie averse .sc6a?e' of the ccxq^arisoh ilass in iii^sh .iangw^ 
^ * Arts, and MeitheaafcLcs." \ / 

instromenta-tion . * ' . 



. -To detepidne jjCJihe' above objict^e was met, the Metrdjppli'tjsn A(*ievenjent 

^^^^"^ '*'!^_*"*?^8tered as a pretest .(?tom,G) in .Qptti^er 1974- 
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^ and as a posttest (Pom P) in May 1975-to both bilingual an(J compaiiBon 



Word Knowledge \nd Reading; for Jfath, the subtests were Math Computation, Math 
Concepts, and Problem Solving. ' ' . c. ' 



Findings 



4 



Table 5 below presents , data for this objective. Pre and posttest total - 
score means are reported in standard. scores. " v : 

TABLE 5 . . /v, - . . ■ 

Fifth Grade' 

\ Comparison of Reading and Mathen^ties Test Perforin ^ 

* • of Bilingual and Non--Mli^gual Groups \ \ ^ ' . ' 

. , Ifetropolitan Achievement Testa*** - ■* 

^Total Reiading ^ JPotal Mathematics' 
. V • . - ' Pre * Poft Gain ^Pre'. Ppst . Gain 



Bilijigual 



Mean 



56.4 6if,i .7-7 73-2; . 81,9 8.7 



-Nunfljjer- 



Nbn^Bilingual 



of Eupils* ^.^^'^ ^ ' . [ I ^^^^ 



Mean 

Nuniber 
of Pupils 



^ .70.4 75V3 4.9 • 79.7' 85.0:- 30 



> .^^^S^^d n^th,;'§ie bili^ clM^ ;'Wa^^^ iaa loWer~,than com--" 

parison class average,, aithW^nly slightly^ Icter in mathematics, ychere was 1 
a considerable dif f erence ' ik' f ^vor of the comparison- g^oup oV th^ pi scores. 



- . : Conclusion ^ » - , ^ - ' . • ~ 

r . - When -the average ga±^ between p^ and; jxjstteisting- are,^niined,. the bili^- 
- ' ; ■■ - gu«l class had an average 'gain in reading of J. J points . conipared to an Average 

■^^^ ""^^ 5°^*^^^ ;^^l«^l>l.in-.1^e am .of ma 

• O •• - - , . ■ ( -\ . 



'A 



bilingual group , had an average gain of 




7 points compared to an average gain 
Technioai3^ -Hie obj e ctiv e m^r irpt 



met* ♦However, the ccHi5)arative' rates /o^ favorable^ for the bilingual 



classes* ' 



Objective k- i 




.-V iirphg ^erage test score /^of. sixjffl-grade bilingual dasjses Tdll equfil or 
exceed the average scgte.^of thfe compaiison , class in English Language 
Arts and Mat^ei^tics. ^ ' / 



Instrunfentation j 

The data.were generated 'from' pre and posttesting with the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills, October 197^ and April 1975> respectively* The subtests adminis- 

•' • • - * ■ ■ 

tered in the English Language^^Arts component were Vocabulary, Reading Compre- 
hrasion, and Language SkiUTs {including Spelling, Capitalization, Punctuation, 

' ' ' . i ^ ' * f^'; • . ' ' - ' 

and Usage)* The math ccrapon^t subtests were Arithmetic Concepts and Arithmetic 

r ■ . , • ^ - , ; - ^ 

]^6blem Solving* . ifee scores^&are reported in teiras of mean grfd|5 .equivalents. 



Pi.ndiTigs • 



Table 6 presents data on thjg. attainment of this objectiv^. 
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■ ' — Compari-Honnjl^isefch Grade . • 

Bil|ngual and CcMnparison .Group Performance 
^ \^ the Iowa Tesis of ^asic Skills 




. : ' GSrade Equivalent^coreiS.^ .^11 

. ; . Bilingual ^ - Comparison Z. 

IT ' X CSD Gain . • N j ' ;/ SD Gain 



.Vocabulary 
Ere 
Post 

Reading 

•Pre. 
.Post 

Language 
Pre 
. ' Post 

Arithmetic 
Pre 



7 



12 . 

.12 5.2 C^;4 



12 4.4 

12 -4:8 



12 



3.9 
4.6 



.1.3- 
1.5 

1.1 
1.3 



0.8' 



0.4' 



10 
10 



12 :.4.6 
12 



5.1 , 1.5:, , .Oi4> /. ;, /./ 
5.-2 ' 0.9 ■' 



0.7 



12" 5.% Oi8 



Post 



12 



5.9 r 0..9 .,0;5 




• ConclTASion v . . • 

- An examination of the t^ble shows" that the bilingualSla^ jlted , higher^ 
test .score^^ghan theAconiparison -group ixk the areas. <s1i -yoc^jVO^ md-^t teeta^ 

initial differences betwe,en the two ,^ups ii de^t ith- "• 
soi^at by .lo?Mhg at-ayerage gains.,, "as might be wcpecteci^-rth^ biUng^W. .group. 

^^^^y^rr^J zm^±ti iki^ M^pa of 'Witbcaary, 4an -^^ " • , y ^ 

'^'P**^^^ ' ^ gain- in reading: and lan^age Jai. >ripii^^ fer the^^^-LX^ 

^^^^^^^ 

- l /:i^^Jl^ap:^-gi^ small number 6f pupils pieclude 'the!^draw- ■ ' 



*»y s'av* •Untatlvej cdnoluai&nsi 
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SECCNDftRI SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Instructioiial Program 
Kosciuszko Jxmior High School has olTered its Latin students bilingual/ 



bicultural cou]rses since 197^- Included in the cuiriculm during the J 974- 
1975 acadendc year wel*e two programs, Bilingual Reading and Spanish for Spanish 
Speakers. 'The ^ilingual Beadipg' project was. intended to help 'newly-arrived 
students leam to read Engldlsh and to enable other Spanish-dominant pup5.1s to 
upgrade their English reading skills. Spanish for Spanish Speakers was designed 
to increase proficiency in speaking, ^reading, writing, and comE^'ehending 
Spanish.^ 



I 



At South Division Hi^ School, bilingUSal ^programs have been in existence 
since 1^69. In. 19V^1975> a vsLidety of coiirses was offered including HLBpano- 
American Culture, Jj^i^yguage,, and I^story, IfoyM States History, Urban Siiudies, 
* Personal EconcmLcs^ Wid Sociology, as well, as Bilingual Reading and Spanish for 
SpaMsh Speakers. ^jflfese Sfubje^ were establisheji oh a bilingual basis to 
enable Spanish-background students to .take both require?! and* el.ect:^ve subjects 
in an atmosphere more relevant to their needs and abilitiea andl piore conduoiye 
. -to theii* success. * \ 

The Bilingual Beading project at South IDivisioh High School and Ifoscivisz}co 
'Jtan^J^^^gh 'School and SpLiish for -Spanish Speakers at South KLvisipn were 
-fy^^^^^S.^.^ !'S'7^!!5t7| school ypar. This sectQn of the rejxjrt presents 

; . " tfeT^ jbr • objectives , and^ i^&^a. " -~ •> . ' ~ , ' ■ • -' . ' 



.A' 



Pupil CKaracteristics • 



Bilingual classes were elective for both junior and senio:fl high school stu- 

■■ . .. '0 - ■ • , •• (i 

d6nts: As is the practice in elementary schools,, preference dA class enroll-- 
ment was given to monolingual. Spanish speakers. Other student sWo had the ... , 
retiuired Spanish language fluency could enroll in bilingual courses; however, 
few enrolled* According to bilingual teachers and guidance counselors, lack' 
of fluency and insufficient classroom space were the priin|Lry reasons for the, 
small enrollment of Anglo-American students in bilingual courses, 1 * 

At Kosciuszko, Junior High School, three students or 4,5 percent of the 
' ' \ l ' ^ . . , 

Bilingual TReadir^g Center were Anglo-American, The ethnic population at 'South 

Division High School was completely Spanish-American, ill both the Biliigua^ 

Reading Center and Spanish for Spanish Speakers. See Table 7. " 
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TABEE r 



of Bilingual Program 'PiQ)ils 



Ethiiic 
Background 



Kbsciuszko 



Bilingual Reading 
Number Percent 
. of ' of 

Pupils eikss 



. . - . * South DivisioA 

Spanish,.for .1 
Spanish Speakers* 
Nomber;- Percent 
of ' of ' 
Pupils' Class ' 



Bilingual Reading 
Ifumbfeir . Percent 
"of of 
Pupils Class : , 



Mexic an-jftmerican 


27 






; 55.4 


. 73 


56.2 ; 


Puerto Rican 


25- 




24 


• 42.8'. 


■44 


• '33:8 


Costa Ric^ 


.1 


1.5 






2 


'1.5 - ' / 


Cuban A 


.1 


1.5 




1.8. 


. . 1 




-Amerixjan Indian 


.; 1 • 


- :. 1.5 


■ » '0 




0 -■ 


0 


Anglo-Ameiacan 


2 


- ^ -0;;^ 




-^—^ 0 • 


0 




Unknown. 


10 


14.9 


0 








TOTAL CLASS 


67 




• 56' 




130 - 





* Ei^teen pupils were in both Spanish for Spanish S|>eakers, arid Bilii^gual 



^^"^i^^ V-'/. 



4'^ 



TABLE' a 



"TTadKguag^ i^srainance 
. of Bilingual Program Pupils 




Dominance. " 



.1 V 



Bilingual ReadjpK 
'Number Perc^t 

of 
Pupils 



Sou-yx Division.. 
. ..Spanish^ f or._ , „ \, ^. J. ......^ 

Spanish Speakers* Bilingual Reading 
Nuxnber Percent Number Percent 



Qf 
Pupils 



of 
Class 



of 



of 



.Spanish Dominant 

Spanish Dominant 
and Bilingual 


i 


^3.3 ' 


8 
9 


14.3 

■ "-16.1 


45 
10 . 


34.6 
7.7 . 


English. Dominant 

English Dominant 
and Bilingual 


9 

/ 7 


13.4 
10.4 


5 


8.9 


16 

6., 


• -12.3. 
■■ 4.6 


Completely 
Bilingual 


' -5 




0 •' 


0 . 


42; 


, -32 . 3 


Unknovm 
TOTAL CLASS 


- 67 


15.0 

0 

A-V. C_-_^ -1. ^. 


0 

56 
— s — 


0 


■ ' y . 

•1^ 


' ■ 



Reading,.; 



,:Spanish-dorainant and completely' bilingual students predominated in the 
reading center and, 'although most pupilsjn" the Spanish fbr Spanish- Speakers 
cla^sea vere* En^ish dominant, all wete sufficiently .fl'uejt ta be admitted to 



J. 



K ' :/V-- J Objecti^C)f ; ' 



Evaluation- of R^ogram . Objectives. ; 



^ Bilingual Reading eenter.-at, Jtoscluszko: Junior - 
mgh School vd.li .,show an dvep^e ^aih- |>etwe«h and .'post, testing* of 
, afj^ast. one reading level on a, stahdaj^ii^ed. tes^ /of reading fin • 
•Qiglish)-." ' . . , - . . -V .'S'.V-,. ,^ 



■all 




Instmmentatlon • 

^^^'^Th^XaCKfo^^ as> a pretest 



(Pom B) and as a posttest (Pom A) to ,detemine ±^ the objecjbive had been met.. 



Level ;5 (Grades 4-6) of the test was chpsen because the stud(^hts, althovigh at 
-yie seventh to ninth grade le^ls, %ere eithei^ '^ginning English ]ceaders or 



" lacking in grade-level reading skills. 



\ 



Students who entered xhe class in SeTOember 197^ we^7e prete^sted that month 
and OctojDer.^ Those ente^ring th^ class subsequent to ^Dtober were pretested in 
December*. All pupils were posttested in June 1975» Because of the pretext 
time difj^rence, two,groups were established with reference to the objectiye; 
those pretested' in,ySeptembdr-Oetober (Group I) and those both pre and posttested 
were U3ed in deteTimnipg if the^ objective had been achieve^. . T * 



/ 



V 



Findings h\ ^ ^ - " * 

^his^ objective wa3 achieved. Table ^ shoC^t^JJsat Gr^up I achieved a grade 
eqviivalent ^ain of 1 . 1 from a pretest mean of 3«7/to a posttest m^'a^i of 4.8. 
Thi^ is a/ gain- of one ^ear^ one month. / ; ■ 



/ 



TABLE 9 - 



J ■ 



7 ' Pre aifd Posttest' Results oOt^^ * . , /' ' ' I 

Bilingual Reading Center Project at, ICosciuszko Junior High~Schdol ^ 
^ /California Achievement Tests, Reading/ Lev6l 3 . : 

/_ - ^ : ^ '—1— — 



j ^ . Group ' 



"Number Grade -Equivalent. Scores 

of ' Pretest ; Posttest ■ -. Gain 



. St^dehts^'^jPretestei 
',r Senteiriber-October: 1974- - 

■ : : Stuclents JPretested 

■ .bec^niBer 197^- . . .. 



■6: - 



'1.4 V 4.8 / i. It 

' k^ 



1*1 year 
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- — a"- ^ 



/'i ■ 



.--.J I 



1 



• * ^ -('t, 0 ;pii)-3rfated) . . 



Of tine 27 students in Group I, 15 (56 percent) were able to increase .grade 



equivalency in English reading by more than one reading level, 

Grbup II achieved a grade equivalent gain of ,6 from a pretest meaii^ of 
5.7 to a posttest mean of This is a gain of six months* However, 

assuming this group would make the same rate of progress during- the whole 
school' year, they also meet the criterion. 



Conclusion 



did not 



It should be noted that the BilinguM Reading Center of Kosciuszko . 
have the advantage of being tau^t by erne teacher for the entire schocO. year. 
The regular teacher was absent foT the final' 16 weeks, the last eight /weeks of 



which was fulltime absence, tj^e, ob^jective wa^ achieved for each groufc, but 
not for all individuals withi^ ^he; groyps. ' ' ^. j 



't)b3¥<5tiv'g^'r 



/ 



^'his objective /Was not evaluated 



/ 



"Students will Bhow a 20 percent improvement in/ the oral ancy written 
use of stan(iarS Spanish, as measured by ^ pre/post test," 



r 



'or the 197^1975 school year because, of 



the fjcequent per^nnel change (one te^chei*^ three long-term substitutes), and 



the resultant lack of consistent • instiructional systemV 



/ 



Objectivo 3 : 



; "Students enrolled in thp Bitingual Reading project /.at South Division 

Higlt School will shoW ^ 'a^^erage gain between pre and post testing of 
^ at least one reading level on a standardize d/test of reading . 
y (Enclish)." . ' V • • . ... \, 



- * . * * ' * - 

To determine if this objective, bad beext met, the California Achfbvemenjt . 
Reading Te^, ]Level 4 (Grades 6-9) was administered as a^retest (Form A) and 
postHiest^ ^Fom B)*. The few ^pils who were tested at Level. 3 were not included 
in, the aa^sessraent report. The lower level reading tests were chosen because 

these hijh school students either had underdeveloped readitig .skills or were 

f- '• 

beginning readers of English. • * 

*. ^ 

' The pui5ils who were in the Bilingual Reading Prpgram from Septelfi^er 1^74 * 
' wfere pretested that month; those vAio entered the. program subsequent to 
September- were pretested in December 197^^ Both groups, were posttested* irt 
.fl^y.1975« Because of the three-month^ pretest time difference, two separate 
groups were^ established. wi^h Preference to^ the objective, those pretested in 
September and those pretested in December. In deteiroining wh^ether the objec- ' 
tive had been achieved, only the scopes of those pupils who were both pre and 

^ 1— „ , , *, , ., If-, , , ^ , . « ' — — *T ' ; V 

posttested were ugfed.. ■ ^ - . 



Findings 



Data for yiis. objective are in Table 10. .The average grade ecjuivalent gain 
for 6tud€Sit;3 /pretested. in Sej^tember 197^ ^^^^^ - Thus,, the objective was ftiet.^ 
[A smaller ]group of students pretested letter in the ye^r also met t^ie objectiye.) 



Pupil Achievement in -the Bilingual, Reading Project 
at South 'Division High School on the 
California Achievement Teets, ReacL^, ' Level k 



^, ^ ^— : 1^-. ^ ^ • . ^ 


— — ^ r^r-^ 


^ - Number - 


4 


: XJrade Equivalent- Scores' 




Group* ' 


. . of * 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gaip 




Pupils 


X 


SD - 


■ X 


• SD . • 




students Pretested 
'September 197-1* 

Students Pretested 
December 197^ 




.11 


■ 5.'! 
6.4 


1.1 ■ 


9.1 


2.0 

10 


, • 2.4 

, 

' 2.7 



Of those studehts pretested in September, 51 of students (91 percent) 
achieved a* gain of at least bne g^^ade equivalent, . Ten. of 11 students pretested 
in December (91 percent) al.so achieved at least one grade equivalent. 



Conclusion 



The objective gain v^^s achi'eved. 



Objective. 4 ; ' . ^ ^ - 

There was a set of objectives fpr^the Spanish for Spanish. SpeSLker9 project 
at South Division, Hig^a School* The .objectives were classified by the initial 



level, of . prof icientjy: of the „ jgiMofent wd the_ area; of » achievement. ^ 



1{;;>. At least . 80 percent of the class initially at LeveJ. 2 will have. 
^' ^a acore^ qf at least 70 percent oh a' speaking test .given -near 
the end .of the school year*- ' • ,\ ^ * - / 

^. 2*^ ; At least 80;' percent of the, class initially ai I^yel^^vWill ,ttave 
a Score pf^ ja.t least 85 percent on .a speaking test given A^ar.. 
: ^/f\,. the end of *lihe sc^^^ • ^ . . * ' '4 " - - 

3. ^At- least 95 percent of the ,^tass ini-feLally iltilie/eL ^tNwill'ii^ye . 

a >CQ^ ^ of at ,,least 95 percent on a .^peaking test gilr'en near ' 
\ ,ihe ^n^ . v . - 




L 



"it least -95 perceirfc of' the-^class initi^y at ILevel 5 vdll have 
ai^ items correct on a -speaking test given near the end of thk • 
schgol~year> . — '- 1— v. — — — — . ' > ^ — ^ '- 



k. 5. 

4. 7. 
k. 8. 
9. 

4-1 U 



At TLeasjt 75 percent of the .class initially at Le.yel 2 will have 
a score af aY least 25 percent on a wilting test given itear the 
end of the sqiool. year<^ • • 

At leas 75 percent of the class initially at Level 5 will Have 
~ a score or at least 50 percent bn"a writing test ^ven near tlie 

end of the school year. ' ' ' / > . ' •* 

•i_ ' . 

At least 75 percent of the, class"initiaily at LevaL k vdJ.1 fiave 
a scor^ of at least 70 percent on a writing test ^v^-near the 
end o£ the school year. 



At least 75 percent of 
a .score oi^-ectrXeist 85 
end! of - the .school year. 



At 
<a $ 
en 




least 75 bercent of 
core of alt least 
of the gchool year. 



the class initially at Level 5 will have 
perc&it on a writing test given near the 

■the class initially ^at L§vel ^^will have 
perceiit a reading test giviri near Ihe 

the elates .initially at Level ^ will have 
percent on a reading test givm hear the 



At least 75fpei*cent of 
a score of^at least JO 
enq of /thei schooX year, 

.At least 80 percent of the class initially at Level fk will have 
a score of it least percent on 'a reading test gij^eri nfar thfe 
erd of the schopl yfear. 

4^12. Al| least 8q percent oj^ the c lass liiitial ly a t LeVel ^ w/l!l have 

percent on a reading test given fiear the 



a score of 
end of the 



A- 



13. 
15. 

I6J 



at least 95 
school year. 




At least 96 percent of the class initially at LevelL 2 /will haire 
a score of ^at least 70 percent on the-Porei^ Lan^xage CompM- 
hensioA Test given near the end of the school yeaiL / ' 

f • / 

At least 50 percent^of tKe elass initially ^t Level p will haVe 
a score or at least 80 percent on Uie Foreign Lanisiiage Compre- 
hension-Test giv^h hear -the eaad^ of ^^the" sohooi^Trea f:f 

At least 90*percent.|6f the*, class initially aj Lev^ k will have . 
a^scpre of- at least 93 percent on the Foreign* Laji^gfiage Cqft?3?e- 
ffension Test given, near the end of the school* ye 

4il' of the ^tude^ts initially ^t Level ^5 will- ha: 
correct on a Foreign Language Compregbnsipn Test 
> end 'Of the school year.. 




all itms 
yiven near the 




The^.Iimsieur^Fbreigh Language (Spanish^ .jBroficiency Test, first JLevel (A), 
and the Cpnilbn cincei^^ foreign Language (Spanish) Test yt&re acbSEiistered to 




the. Jfovtt* levels pf the Spanish for Spanish Speakers ;(Si5S) classes at South' ^. 
Division Ijlgh . School in May 1975> Students vmre assigned to one of 'the foxir 



levels In the couj^se, not by gr^e l6yel but according to their- 




ciency on 



Spaiiish, />• 



, Eight students vdio entered classes after mdr-Noveinber were not included 
in the 'assessment* Because testing was 'done over a perio.d of fotir days, not 
all s,tudents were present for all four phases, of the testihg* '« 




Findings 



•The findings f;or all of the objectives are siumarized in Tabl# iV* \ Of the 



' 16^ objectives estab^lished,' 11 were met. 




1-*- r; 

1 



••o v 



-../-- 



Cv -.,.- "''4-' 




erJc; 



Spaiiisn^r Spanish SpeakOig StUHefftS'"^ ' ' . , if'\ 
alf South "aLvisioiii'^SchQbl ^ 



- > . ■ percent of-' 

, _i — '^:aiKHleirts- — 

' Objective^ • f \.,§xp6cted 
; ■ / ■ ' To' Achieve ' 
- ■ • ■ " Criterion 



_l ^Results 

Number of . Percent Vhb, 
Students. Achieved ■ 
, ' Tested Criterion 



Otxje^ctivie Ifet 



Yes 



No 



h, 1 

4. 2 •• . 

k.' 4 

h: 3 . 
k, h ■ 
k, 7 , 



. , 4,-11 



80 
• 80 
95 

75 
75 
75 
■ 75 
. 75 
75 
80 



6 
8 

• 8 

2 

il ^ 
. 8' 

10 

■9 
1/ 



100 
63 
• 50 
100' 
90 

■ 88 
*75 

i«b- 

100 

86 



* 
* 



* 



1 ■ 



4vl2 

4.13 • 

• 4.15 
.'*4.i6 ■ 



80 
90 
90 
90' 

100 



10 

^ 9 



8 • 



-fc: 



25 

100 
100 
'87 

O 

0 



i* Cortclusioil; 




I'he majority of students ifested achieved criterion p erformanofe at or above 



the; expected proficiency levels*.- 
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"^BICINCHJAI^.INS'ERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 



An extensive inservice program was jdeveloped fey the bilingual education 
/staff to^meet the specific needs of bilingual teachers^^ At intervals throughrr' 
6t(t the school year, a number of sessions devoted to varied and pertinent 



topics were presented* 

Mhe. first) session, held in Augus.t of 197^> was organized to acquaint both 
elementary and secondary teachers with the ration^e and techniques of biiin7 
* gual education. ' / x * ^ ^ 



■ 1 ■ 

A twp-day 



session in No'^eniber involved the visit of thte following Curricvil\m 
specialij^ts from the State Department of Public Instruction: Prank Grittner, 
I^ore'ign Languages; Kenneth Dowling, Science; Arnold Chandler, Mathematics; 
^ ItLchael Hartoonian, Social Studierisi Sue Bates, Early Childhood Training; and 
Clem Baime, Migrant. Education. Visits by these members of .the Educational 
Resour.ce Team Were made io bilingual classpa. ^t Vieau,, Kagel, Allen-Pield, .an i 
1Piei^e~elemeri^^ The team alsTo.]^ 



.guidance counselors, and the princii>als of the ^schools Visited and several 
members of the supervisory and administrative staff of the Milwaukee Public/ 
Schools* Central Office ♦ ^' . ' * ^ . . 



The next session^ entitled "The Reluct anjb Learner^', was held In February 
1975... I't^.y'M..?P^??:A?^ly di?^^^ Iftf l^teds .of secondary school', speial 



In March, Dr* Itory Pinocchiaro, English as a Second Language (ESL) and 
^I^ilingual education consxiltant, spoke to ESL and bilihgixal teachin/ s: staff 6n 
the'^^ic,- "The ABC's of ESL and Bilingual Education". . • ' 



. The final inservice session took place in June, It was devoted to an 
' . evaluation of the Bilingual Program during its first five years and to a 

general overview of plans for the prograa for the coming school year^t 

"^^^ ' , ' ' ' 

3, Inservice sessions for parents of children attending bilingual elementary 
d se.condary classes were also planned by the bilingual education staff for 
the purpose of familiarizing the parents with the program, its objectives, 
materials and st^ff , as well as strengthening the home/school relatioixship* 
Scheduled as the first session* was an open house at >ftiich parents of children 
in^>jie^ilingual Program visited their ^children^s classrooms and met their 
teachers aifd staff of the Milwatikee Bilingual ^ducatioji Program^pAdditional, 
taeetings which had been scheduled at intervals during t^e remamder of iiie / \ 
school ye^ were deferred to the 1975-1976 acadanlc ylar because^ekly sessions. 
Were conducted by the City-Wide Bilingual/Biciatural.Mvisory Cpnn^ for 
these same parents and foi^ esafentialflly the same purpose. ' / ; 




... 



Ob j e ctive, and, Instruftentatlon.^ ^ 



"A gerieral obje^ctive that^ inservice workshops will meet.tfie needs an<V^pro- 
bleins of the ^ij^lingual staff was assessed byr-means of a questionnaire which 
• was distributed -at v^e last inservice .session.. :• - : ; ^ 



4. 



' Findings , , , ' ' 

The results indicated, that the majoiaty of people thought thfey^ learned \ 
_ something ^'ew at e&clS^ of the inservi^ce sessions > K.:ffcy percent (N=y) indi-=_-^ 



- 28,-': 



>0 



cated that th^ sesaioxis, had m^t the respondent's special needs and' problems 
very well? .^2 jaercen±_jjidicaj^^ needs, had been met, a little a nd e lght.- 



" percent indicated that needs and problems fiad not been inet at all. ^Several 
open-ended questions were included to jgather ideas for future planni^ig.. The 
inost frequent request was ibr practical jjiseryice sessions,^ relevarit to every/ 



day problems, VrLth less epphasis oa iBducational theory. Several respondents, 
asked that futuire sessions be divided into elementary and secondary groups. 



V 





o 




.1 ■ 
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ft 



; - , • , Cpijtinuation of the Bilixigual Progrffii jjitd|the iiftli and sijcth^ grades.^ , . 
i^eaulted'in pupil acluevement at least equal*, tp peer groups"^at Vieau /in, itagliah 
reading and 'mathematics Attitudes toward .school we^?e positive for both, 

- ' - ^ '<% . . r " . ' ' ' - . ' V 'v. ' ' — 

. groups • ^ In addition, Biliiigual Program pupils demonstrated a hi^ level of , , 
, achieveoitent in. Spanish Language Arts*' ; ^ ' , , 



BlTlnyxal Reading ' 



Gains in reading scores at South Division loore ilian doubled thqse stated 
"in the objective. Since the p^^sttest. mean grade equivalent of pne. group vas 
^•M and since Level 4 (GrtStdes 6^9) of the Ceilif o^niia Achievement Test has been . , 
the highest level used . to test readihg skills in: the .BilinguaJL Reading Centers, 
the ppssfbility of, tesjbing those , students with inpre sidvanced readinfe skills at 
^.a Mgher levei of the dAJ should^ b^ considered. Jtevel^^ C<^;«d<^^^ cot£i:d • 
. be ad^fcni^^^d to those having, pireyiiausly achieved ^ade^ egu^y^w of ten to^ 
.12 on Ley ^ -bests.-:. 



At Kpsc^^ the classro^ tea^ and the ,j3upeivisiag , te 
^ss could have been inad 
le- year*' ■ / / 



grep^v progress could have b^en made if lixe clfussrpota. teache haid beeh able 
t^5' bbmpl^^^ i&he" j.ccwu r t > - . . - ^ - . - ^ ^- 



- - & : 
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Spamsh for Spanish Speakers 



After administration of tlje first level (Level A) of the Pimsleur Spanish 
Proficiency Test and .the Cpnmon Concepts Foreign Language Test, .there was 
general agreement on the part of teaching and administrative staff that these 
two tests v/ere too elementary for senior high school students, most of them 
quite proficient in Spanish*^ A higher ^level of the Pimsleur Test is available 
and should be considered for pupils with more highly^developed Spanish langua'ge 
skill^^ It is further suggested that Level 1 students, appear to be capable of 
achievemeni^ at higher criterion levels in Spanish reading and writing* 



. Ijiservice Trainniig .. ^ , 

w ^ . ' - . , 

Insei*vice' training was perxjeived as an important component of the Bilingual 
Program* More progr^jaining should be directed toward -the expressed need of 
staff members to meet, in eleme^tary/secondaiy'groCips to solve problems asso- 
ciated with bilingual ^education* 



• A Concluding Statement - / 

♦ 

The development of a bilingual cvtrriculum for fifth '3nd sixtti grade moved 
the project very close .i;o the goal of a' K--12 BiliUfeual Program* *ftie of^the . 
oiaginal.gQa^^ grade-level achievement by the end of slxjth grade, yap deiponr 



strated* The pilot bilingual project at Vieau Sphool has, shown ."ttiat, through 
l)ilingual/bicultural education, elementary jxipils of Hisp^o iieiltiage can absorb 



Eighty-nine of those students in. fi3.1 levels of the Sj^anish foi* Spanish y . 
Speakers * class at South Diyi6ion who* took, t]^e JPiffisleiH* 6l per-., „ 

cent, of those who took the Pimsleur Writing T«st^* auid Td 'jgercent of thos^ who - 
. took the Common jjoricepts Tests achieyeU scp'iies .in. liie eighth or.ninthVstaniiie!l/ 

:„4 ... '^^...i-^..^ . . 11. „l , .L.,.i i::.L 
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the regul4r^s,chool curricxaum. In addition, their lives have beeri enriched by 
fchrg-^intty-;^^ 
tures* " , 

-„At the secondary level,^, students were able^.to. leani tQ/impi!oveJboth^.Engiish>-^. 
and Spa^sh language skills in classes whigh emphasized the advantages of 
membership in two complementary c\:^rt\xres. - *, ^ . 

The *^lementary and secondary courses deacribed-in this report were success- 
ful in meeting the e^cational, needs of a group of Milwaukee youth* Guidelines 
md irfetruotional materials developed by Bilingual Program staff for these 
courses arc now available as models' vhiqh may be implemented wherever the need - 
arises. %*^r 
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